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Notes. 


SPINIS IN THE ANTONINE 
ITINERARY. 


I am giving my attention to some of the 
curious guesses of our old antiquaries. In 
a recent examination of a book which con- 
tains several ‘‘ derivations ** of place-names 
from Latin, I found that hardly one example 
had in it any element of truth. It cannot 
be too widely known that many of the old 
* identifications” are, from philological 
point of view, hopelessly bad and entirely 
misleading. The worst mistakes have been 
made in the blundering attempts to connect 
Latin names with English ones. 

Just because there was a Roman station 
at Spinis, and there happens to be a Speen 
in Berkshire, the conclusion was at once 
rushed at that the names are identical. For 
do not both forms involve an sp and an n ? 

The excuse was that Speen came some- 
where near the position wanted. I read of 
its “‘ situation near the Roman roads ” ; not, 
it will be observed, on them. That is why 
“the situation of Spine has had many 


localities assigned to it.’ But the most 
ingenious argument is this :— 

—s The first station [meaning the original situa- 
tion of Spinis] may well have been at Speen Hill, 


‘though doubtless, as civilization increased, and 


the territory became more settled, it was moved 
nearer to the Kennet ford ”’ ; 
by which Newbury seems to be meant. 

This is amazing. It is an admission that 
Spinis was really near the Kennet ford, and 
had only been near Speen once upon a 
time; much as if one were to say that 
Londinium is now upon the Thames, though 
it may once have been somewhere else. 
And the inward meaning is that Speen is not 
exactly where it ought to be, if it is to be 
identified with Spinis, as was assumed. 

Yet even those who assumed this saw 
the difficulty in the total difference of the 
vowels involved. To get over this difficulty. 
one gentleman kindly explains to us that 
the Latin long i was pronounced like the 
modern English ee, so that spina was pro- 
nounced like the modern English speena. 
Unluckily, he forgot that the A.-S. Spéne 
(which represents Speen) was pronounced 
with the sound of the Latin é at that date, 
something like a modern English Spain-a. 
Surely we all know that the Latin spina 
has come out in English as spine, and that 
the Latin splén has come out as spleen. 
Where, then, is the connexion between the 
in spina and the ee in speen? They can 
have no connexion whatever. 

The antiquaries have overlooked one 
little difficulty altogether. An Anglo-Saxon 
scholar knows that a form like spéne pre- 
supposes a base spdn-, because @ results 
from 6 as surely as the plural of goose 
(A.-S. gs) is geese (A.-S. gés). And that is 
why the place-name Speen is represented in 
Domesday Book by Spone. Now that they 
have so obligingly explained the ee in Speen 
as resulting from spina, how do they pro- 
pose to explain the form Spone ? It cannot 
be done ; so it is overlooked and disregarded, 
instead of being welcomed, as it well may be. 

Is it not time to give up this ridiculous 
‘‘ identification,” which is asseverated as 
incontrovertible in every book that mentions 
Spinis at all? It proves how rotten the 
system is that applauds such guesses. 

I beg leave to conclude with one word of 
advice. Before accepting any etymology 
whatever, whether of place-name, surname, 
or common substantive or verb, the student 
should always test it by examining the 
vowel-sounds as well as the consonants. 
This simple test makes short work of many 
a specious guess. WALTER W. SKEAT. 
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Now the enthusiasts who accepted these 
LONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL PRINTS | fantasies and added them to their collect ion 


AND DRAWINGS. 
(Concluded from p. 5.) 


OnE marked similarity in the tastes of 
these great collectors is shown in the number 
of the water-colour drawings of contem- 
porary London they acquired. It is pro- 
bable that, when the sale takes place, 
this feature will specially attract the press, 
and consequently such examples will be 
most raised in price when they are again 
offered for sale. Yet they were provided 
not always for the commendable purpose 
of recording ‘* passing London,” but rather 
to add to the numbers in the portfolios or 
volumes. 

Highest in merit, from the antiquary’s 
standpoint, amongst the providers of the 
drawings must be placed John and John 
Chessell Buckler, excellent artists both. 
But mark the appreciation of those for 
whom they worked—William Knight, F.S.A., 
John Morice, F.S.A., and others. Only 
the finished drawings of buildings or 
localities were used, and the equally valuable 
sketches of detail remained in the artists’ 
hands, as they were less pictorially effective. 
The Bucklers also deserve higher repute 
because they worked less on commissions, 
and more as their antiquarian tastes directed, 
than did their best contemporaries the 
Shepherds. T. H. Shepherd, the _best- 
known of the London topographical artists, 
did most of his work in water colours, and 
in the examples that have come before my 
notice there is evident intention to make a 
picture. At first principally engaged in 
furnishing illustrations for Leigh’s and 
Longman’s ‘‘ Picture of London” Pocket- 
books, he was later fairly constantly occu- 
pied in copying prints, or providing pretty 
water-colour drawings of London buildings 
—at two guineas per set of six—for some of 
these great collectors. It was not too 
heavy a price in view of their general merit, 
and the large number in the Crace, Holbert 
Wilson, and Gardner Collections do not 
therefore represent an important outlay. 
Even less expense was incurred when 
Mathews was employed, as for two shillings 
he would make a sketch, or for six a finished 
water-colour drawing. Shepherd was fre- 
quently too constructive in his work, but 
Mathews was still less conscientious, and 
depicted traditional features of streets, or 
introduced into the picture some _ well- 
known local celebrities dead years before 
he could possibly have seen them. 


were not without discrimination. When 
better material could be secured, they 
made every effort to add to their portfolios. 
Great must have been the triumph of Mr. 
Gardner when he secured the original 
drawings prepared for Wilkinson’s ‘ Londina. 
Illustrata,’ although it was probably at some 
later date than March, 1826, when Wilkin- 
son’s stock of drawings was sold. Other 
valuable acquisitions were the set of twenty- 
eight volumes of John Carter’s ‘ Architec- 
tural Studies,” and many of William Capon’s 
excellent drawings from his ‘‘ Antiquarian 
and professional collections,» which were 
sold by Southgate in May, 1828. Of 
Whichelo’s, Schnebbelie’s, and Billings’s 
topographical sketches many specimens are 
in this collection, which also has some 
of Gwilt’s scale drawings. 

A still greater similarity amongst these 
collectors was the desire to obtain Frost. 
Prints. Those in the Gardner Collection 
are unknown to me, but it would be difficult 
to excel in quality and variety those brought 
together by Dr. Wellesley. This is not the 
only distinction belonging to that collection. 
There was no room for the produce of 
Shepherd’s or Mathews’s fertile brushes 
in a collection of such exceptional excel- 
lence. The catalogue shows few book- 
illustrations, but many fine impressions and 
early states of the rarest prints. But de- 
scriptive cataloguing is carried very far in, 
for example, lot 344 :— 

** * A Catalogue of her Grace Katherine Dutchess 

of Buckingham’s Jewels, &c., to be sold by auction 
by Mr. Cock (by order of her Grace the Dutchess 
of Buckingham’s Executors) at Buckingham- 
House in St. James’s Park, on Friday the 13th of 
April, 1744,’ rare, with view on the engraved 
title, and 2 others. 31. 3s., Colnaghi.” 
This view of the house is hardly larger than 
a postage stamp, and of no importance. It 
is in the corner of a florid emblematic 
frontispiece, and not readily noticed. 

So that we shall not be tempted to say that 
the Wellesley or the Gardner was the largest 
or most important collection of topographical 
prints ever offered for sale, I will again turn 
to the sale held in April, 1804. The auc- 
tioneer in his introduction claimed that it 
was the most extensive collection ever 
offered to the public, and as there were 
upwards of 10,000 prints and drawings, it 
has not yet been excelled. It is not possible 
to say how topographically valuable the 
prints were, but having regard to the fact 
that at this date there had been very few 
book-illustrations published, we may assume 
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that every lot contained something difficult | 


Down the centre of the room was a table 


to obtain to-day. Here are three lots fer 50 persons, a side table on each side of the 


selected at random, which probably included 


items now unknown :— 


room for 25 persons each, total 100 persons. 
| 


The table-cloth seemed of British manufacture, 
as it had the Prince’s feathers wove in it, and 


* Lot 13. Eight relative to Highgate, including | upon this cloth was a smaller one, reaching to the 


3 of the Ladies’ Charity School, the largest one 
very scarce. 11. 1s., Graves.”’ 

“Lot 19, Fourteen prints of Kenwood. 
12s. 6d. 

* Lot 20. Fourteen prints and drawings from 
Kentish Town to Newington Butts, including a 
Ground Plot of Kilburn Abbey. 1J. 1s.” 

This ground plot is not cited in Park’s 
‘ Hampstead.’ 

But, after all, the importance of this and 
other predecessors of the Gardner Collection 
cannot seriously affect its intrinsic worth. 
The greater demand for such prints has 
brought much rubbish into collectors’ port- 
folios, and really good items are rapidly 
advancing to prohibitive prices. That the 
efforts to secure the collection for some 
public institution failed is to be regretted, 
but I understand the price asked was not 
considered justified. So it has been cata- 
logued, and, unless the unforseen happens, 
will be dispersed at Messrs. Sotheby’s. 
Even those who will not be able to compete 
for some of the choicer items can be grateful 
for their dispersal ; for here is a huge collec- 
tion of illustrations of London, a complete 
knowledge of which was confined to its 
proprietor. That he readily gave permis- 
sion to consult this rich store deserves 
general recognition, and many of the pro- 
ducers of books on London published in the 
last thirty years were greatly indebted to 
this collection for their illustrations. 

It is to be hoped that the catalogue will 
be a worthy memorial of a great collector. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


GEORGE IV.’S DINNER-TABLE. 


Tue following account is copied from an 
unprinted MS. in my possession, having been 
written by a near relation in 1829. It is 
endorsed ‘*‘ June 10, 1829, Memoranda of the 
King’s dinner-table :— 
Thursday, June 10, 1829. 
Memoranda made after seeing the King’s dining- 
table and banqueting-room, as laid for one 
of his grand parties of 100 persons. 

The banqueting-room is the upper part of the 
square, black brick building in the Kitchen Yard, 
St. James’s Palace ; itislit by five windows looking 
to the Kitchen Yard, the bottom parts of which 
windows are many feet above the eye. The room 
is panelled, fawn colour, and much gilding, no 
pictures, no curtains, 


| edge of the table, for removal after the courses. 


The plates were placed ; they were of French 
china, white with green edge, and flowers stood 
in the centre. The side tables nearly all white 
plates with gilding, also French china. His 
Majesty uses nothing else. On one side of each 
plate was a silver fork, on the other a silver- 
handled steel knife and dessert spoon of silver, 
all of the pattern called the King’s pattern, 
without any crest engraved; and immediately 
beyond the top of every other plate was a silver 
tablespoon, for dinner serving. 

A large golden salt-cellar, with glass inside, was 
between every second plate. 

The bread (common French rolls) was in the 
baker’s basket behind the door leading to the 
kitchen. I cannot say whether this was intended 
to be placed in napkins on each person’s plate. 
I saw no napkins, and the dinner-table was com- 
pletely laid. 

To every person was one wineglass, to every 
alternate person a rummer; both glasses of 
common description, not unlike my own, but not 
quite so good: those for the side tables were not 
even cut glass. 

His Majesty sits in the centre of one side of the 
large table: there is no raised part or platform, 
as was invariably used by the late King. 

On the side tables were some smaller knives, 
forks, and spoons, for the dessert, of gold, or gilt. 

The centre of the great table was filled by 
10 candelabras and nine plateaus containing 
ornaments. The candelabras were of French 
design and silver-gilt, each holding 5 candles, 
so that the centre table had 50 lights upon it. 

The ornaments were of silver-gilt and French 
biscuit alternately. Thus the first ornament was 
a rock, with Neptune upon it, his trident, sea 
ornaments, and the like, or some such allegorical 
figure. The next plateau bad a biscuit figure in 
the centre, and a smaller one at each corner of 
the plateau ; and thus the whole nine plateaus 
were holding alternately giit or biscuit figures, 
— each plateau was the candelabra of 
ights. 

The side tables were not so handsomely deco- 
rated. The fireplace was filled with shrubs. 
At the side table only one side was occupied by 
company, and they faced the wall. 

There were no wineglass coolers upon the table. 

The end of the room opposite to where the 
company entered was covered with crimson silk 
in folds, reaching from the ceiling to a sideboard 
occupying the entire side of the room, excepting 
where a door opened leading to the kitchen, which 
was at no great distance. 

The sideboard was covered with a white cloth, 
and folds of white drapery reached from the side- 
board to the ground. On this sideboard, and on 
five small shelves above it, reaching nearly to the 
ceiling, was placed his Majesty’s golden plate, con- 
sisting principally of large waiters or salvers, 
tankards, and old-fashioned cups. Each row 
had about 11 salvers or tankards; there were 
6 rows of these ornaments, and as some vacancies 
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-were supplied by extra cups or other articles, 
{ consider there were about 80 golden articles on 
this sideboard. 

There were no candles to ornament this plate 
excepting at the end of the sideboard, where were 
‘two candelabras, each having about 12 wax 
candles. In any other place, they would have 
“prevented a complete view of the plate. 

There was a large gilt chandelier in the centre 
-of the room, holding 24 large lamps; and one at 
each corner, holding 12 lamps. Dispersed about 
the room were, in addition to the 50 candles on 
the King’s table, about 200; so that this room 
had to bear the heat of 72 large lamps and 250 
candles. 

The dessert was in an adjoining room, and con- 
sisted of pines, red and white grapes, straw- 
berries, cherries, oranges, rout cakes, and candied 
sugar in various shapes. The ice plates were 
small white French china. The dessert was 
placed upon gilt covered ornaments of figures 
‘holding shells, or such-like receptacles for fruit, 
all having a centre adapted for a pine, and arms 
for the other fruit. Each pine had a paper, stating 
in what royal garden it was grown, attached to the 
stem. 

I walked into the ballrooms (very nearly adjoin- 
ing the banqueting-room), which were preparing 
for his Majesty’s ball. There was nothing very 
remarkable in them, except some fine old pictures 
-of the King’s ancestors. [should think each room 
was lit by about 150 or 200 wax candles. 

In order that the banqueting-room with its 
plate might be seen to better advantage, the 
window shutters, outside of the room, were covered 
with black cloth, the more effectually to exclude 
daylight. 

Of the extent and expense of this party, one 
single item may be an example. The King’s 
china man supplied 140 dozen or 1,680 plates on 
hire for this evening’s hospitality. 

L. M. BR. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT FOR HERTFORD- 
SHIRE.—When a statement is made in such 
a valuable and generally accurate work as 
the great series of Victoria County Histories, 
it is likely to be repeated by subsequent 
writers without further inquiry. For this 
reason it may be well to put on record a 
somewhat curious error which I have 
lately noticed in the * List of Members of 
Parliament for Hertfordshire * forming part 
of the volume entitled ‘ Hertfordshire 
Families’ (p. 292). We are there told that 
“John Bamford Slack, esquire,” was re- 
turned for the Mid or St. Albans Division 
in 1904 ** vice Hon. Vicary Gibbs, a Com- 
missioner of the Admiralty.” The last five 
words are wholly wrong, as may be seen by 
reference to The London Gazette, the authority 
said to have been followed. The. material 
part of the entry states that the return is 
“in the place of Vicary Gibbs, Esq., commonly 
called the Honourable Vicary Gibbs, who had 
andertaken and executed a contract made with 


the Commissioners for executing the office of Lord 
High Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, for the public service.’’— 
London Gazette, 16 Feb., 1904, vol. i. p. 1014. 

It may perhaps be added that the foregoing 
is, as might be expected, in agreement 
with the entry in the Journal of the House 
on 3 February, when the writ was ordered 
to issue (see vol. clix. p. 16). 

F. W. Reap. 


Mepicat MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT.— 
It may interest some of your readers to 
know that, by the courtesy of the editor of 
The British Medical Journal, 1 have pub- 
lished in that journal for the 8th inst. a list 
of medical men who have been returned to 
Parliament from the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth to the end of the year 1909. 

S. D. M.D. 


Lorp Mayor’s Visitors’ Booxs.—Under 
this heading the following appears in the 
recently issued catalogue of a well-known 
firm of provincial second-hand booksellers : 

‘The Visitors’ Books for the whole period of 
12 months in which the Right Hon. Sills John 
Gibbons was Lord Mayor of London, 1871-72, 
2 large vols., folio, 212 large pages of autographs, 
including many of important people, most sumptu- 
ously bound in full morocco extra gilt, gilt edges, 
silk ends, gilt rolls inside (1 red, 1 blue), with a 
morocco slip case, in fine condition, unique, 
101. 10s. 

“These two interesting volumes include the 
signatures of many notable people, English and 
foreign ; among them are diplomatists, statesmen, 
authors, well-known people of society, members 
of the legal and other professions.” 

One is tempted to wonder whether it is the 
practice of the Corporation to allow such 
records to find their way to the second- 
hand bookseller. If so, it is surely a matter 
for regret : the Corporation would be better 
advised to add them to the other City MSS. 
in the Guildhall Library. 

Inrra ALDRICHGATE. 


Sir CHARLES WILLIAM STRICKLAND, Tom 
Brown’s Seconp.—The following excerpt 
from the The Star of the Ist inst. concern- 
ing the late Sir Charles William Strickland, 
who died on 31 December, 1909, deserves 
recording in *‘ N. & Q.’ :— 

“Tom Brown’s Second.—Death of Sir Charles 
Strickland, ‘ Martin the Madman’ of the Famous 
Book.—Sir Charles Strickland, Bart., who has 
died at Hildenley Hall, Malton, in his ninety- 
first year, was ahale old sportsman, and celebrated 
his ninetieth birthday by attending a meet of 
Lord Middleton’s hounds. It is recalled by the 
[Manchester] Daily Dispatch that Sir Charles was 
the original of Martin, the naturalist, in ‘Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays.’....It was ‘ Martin’s ’ long 
arms which supported ‘Tom Brown’ in_ his 
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famous fight with ‘Slogger Williams,’ and he 
was also the one friend whom Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley made at school. Sir Charles never had 
a serious illness in his life. He was rather 
eccentric in his dress, and presented the appear- 
ance of a tenant farmer rather than the owner of 
thousands of acres. Sir Charles was the last 
survivor of the original characters of the ‘ School- 


days, 
H. G. ARCHER. 


‘A History OF THE OxrorD MusEuM.’— 
In your full review of our little book ‘A 
History of the Oxford Museum ’ (25 Decem- 
ber) your reviewer mildly took us to task for 
omitting any reference to Charles Robertson 
and his skill in dissection. If he will turn 
to p. 104 of our book, he will find adequate 
mention of both. H. M. Vernon. 

K. DorotHEA VERNON. 


THEATRICALS IN THE CountTRy. (See 5S. 
iv. 185; 8S. vii. 87.)—In ‘ Kentish Tales,’ 
by Edward Nairne, 2nd ed., 1824, p. 62, 
a Mr. Mate is mentioned. A _ foot-note 
states that Mr. Mate was ‘‘ then patentee 
of the Theatre Reyal at Margate. He is an 
excellent comedian, and, with or without 
his ingenious, but innocent amplifications, 
is a most admirable companion.” The first 
edition of the ‘ Tales’ is dated 1796. 

The * Report on the Municipal Records 
of Folkestone,’ by Mr. Atkinson of the 
Record Office, p. 16, gives some correspond- 
ence between John Jonas and Sampson 
Penley, dated Henley, 28 Dec., 1803, and 
a petition by them to the Corporation, 
endorsed 30 April, 1804, wherein they state 
that they have for several years been per- 
mitted to act in the town. The Kentish 
Gazette announced the marriage of William 
Pepper of Folkestone at Eastbourne, on 
2 Oct., 1804, to Miss Penley, sister to Mr. 
Penley, one of the managers of the Lewes 
company of comedians. 

In the Masons’ Lodge, Folkestone, there 
is preserved a playbill, dated 13 March, 
1810, of performances under the patronage 
of the lodge, consisting of a Masonic Prelude 
by Mr. Darnley, Mr. Dawson, and Mr. R. 
Pelly ; also ‘The Wonder’ and ‘ The Review,’ 
in which Mr. Penley and Mr. Penley, jun., 
appeared. 

A local guide, 1816, ‘ Hythe, Sandgate, 
and Folkstone,’ p. 25, mentions that there 
is at Hythe ‘‘a neat Theatre under the 
management of Mr. Trotter, who spares 
neither pains nor expense to afford enter- 
tainment to the public by engaging an 
excellent company of performers.” A play- 
bill of 20 March, 1809, announced the pro- 


duction of ‘ Laugh when You Can’ and ‘ Plot 
and Counterplot,” in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Trotter and others appeared, with a song 
by Miss Banfield, and a comic song, ‘Whoop’d 
among the Lasses, O,’ by Mr. I. P. Harley. 

On Monday, 3 Sept., 1827, there was a 
performance at the New Theatre, Hythe and 
Sandgate, of ‘ Macbeth,’ by ‘‘ His Majesty’s 
servants of the Royal West London Theatre,” 
Mr. H. Beverly acting manager. 

A playbill is also preserved in the Folke- 
stone Public Library of 13 May, 1822, 
wherein Buckstone appears in the dramatis- 
persone at the Theatre, Folkestone. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 


CHARLES READE AND ANATOLE FRANCE ¢ 
PARALLEL PASSAGE.— 


“And I told you the names of the stars, and 
you said those were not their real names, but nick 
names we give them here on earth.’’—Chas. 
Reade, ‘ Christie Johnstone.’ 

‘* Je regrette de ne pas savoir comment on 
l’appelle, mais je m’en console en pensant que 
les hommes ne donnent pas aux étoiles leurs 
vrais noms.’’—Anatole France, ‘Sur la Pierre 


Blanche.’ 
W. L. Poote. 
Montevideo. 


MacGituivray Srocan.—In ‘Scottish 
Clans and their Tartans,’ a charming 
little book, published by W. & A. K. John- 
ston, I recently saw it stated, under the 
Clan MacGillivray, that the rallying-cry 
of this clan was ‘‘ Loch Sloy!”’ There 
must be some confusion here, as ‘‘ Loch 
Sloy !” belongs, of course, to the MacFar- 
lanes. I suspect that the slogan of MacGilli- 
vray should be ‘‘ Loch Moy !”’ the same as 
the MacIntoshes, with whom they are closely 
connected. This error needs correction 
if a new edition is projected. Loch Moy 
means ‘The Lake of Threatening,” Loch 
Sloy ” ‘“‘ The Lake of the Host.” 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


SAMUEL Rocers Story.—In his delightful 
‘Gossip of an Old Bookworm,’ published in 
The Nineteenth Century, July, 1881, the late 
William J. Thoms gave a fresh lease of life 
to Sam Rogers’s story about an officer who, 
the day before leaving London for India, 
rode in a hackney coach to his lawyer's in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and in paying the: 
driver dropped a shilling, which neither the 
owner nor the coachman could find in the 
mud. On the officer’s return from India 
after an absence of some years, he had 
occasion again to go to his lawyer's, and 
some unaccountable impulse compelled him 
to look for the lost shilling on the very spot 
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where he had paid the cabman. He found, 
not exactly ‘‘ the shilling,” as the friend to 
whom Rogers was telling the story hastily 
suggested, ‘but,’ according to Rogers, 
*“twelve-pennyworth of coppers wrapped 
up in brown paper.” 

The story is a good one, but I have just 
come across in Willis’s Current Notes for 
January, 1852, what may be described as 
an instance in which this story is ‘* capped ” 
by another. Rogers is reported as telling 
the same story, the scene of which is trans- 
ferred to the corner of the Great Piazza, 
Covent Garden Market. When Rogers had 
told the story, a witty friend retorted :— 

““* T knew the man, but you have forgotten the 
most singular point of the story about the re- 
covery of this lost shilling just at the door of 
Willis the bookseller’s place of business,’ ‘I 
thought it sufficiently odd,’ replied the poetical 
banker, ‘our friend having found his shilling 
after so long a period, I only wish that my lost 
notes may turn up again in the same unex- 
pected manner that notes turn up to me from 
Willis.’ 

“** Then you must have heard the wholé story, 
and the very remarkable fact to which I refer: 
that in the paper which contained four-and- 
twenty halfpence [in this version it is halfpennies, 
not pennies] he found another filled with farthings, 
the exact amount of which, when calculated, 
proved to be that of compound interest upon the 
shilling for five-and-twenty years one month and 
thirteen days.’”’ 

After this ‘“‘capping™ one can well 
believe that ‘Mr. Rogers has never since 
told the story.” W. Roserts. 


MARRIAGE Contract c. 1540.—In the Star 
Chamber Proceedings, under date 1543, in 
4 suit relating to the abduction of one Joan 
Pilfold, who was ‘“ contracted” to John 
Wynson of Horsham, there is an interesting 
contemporary description of the actual 
ceremony of the contract or betrothal. A 
deponent who was present describes the 
scene at the house of John Harman in 
Horsham. He says :— 

“John Harman, the father-in-law ? step-father], 
willyd the sone John Wynson and Joan Pilfold to 
lay hand _in hand, and asked them if they did find 
in their hearts the one to love the other above all 
other persons, and all others to forsake, whereunto 
they both answered ‘ Yea,’ and lesyd hands and 
drank together.” 

Another deponent present states that John 
Harman began in this wise :— 

“T, John, take thee, Joan, to my wedded wife, 
for better for worse, for richer for poorer, and all 
others to forsake, and thereto I plighte thee my 
faith and troth.” 

John Wynson repeated these words and 
“lesyd hands,” when the couple again 


joined hands, and Joan repeated the same 
words, commencing “I, Joan,” &c., after 
which they again drank together. 

John Wynson, the complainant in the suit, 
is bringing an action against one John Ede, 
who carried off Joan and married her, 
though with the approval of her relatives. 
Unfortunately, the decree is not in existence, 
so we do not know the outcome of the 
action; but from the depositions it would 
appear that, on the supposition that Joan 
was forced to marry the defendant against 
her will, she was commonly regarded as the 
wife of Wynson, to whom she returned. 


three months after her marriage. 


ProuD PRESTON”: LEATHER SHOES.— 
In Harland and Wilkinson’s ‘ Lancashire 
Legends, Traditions,” &c., 1882, p. 184, 
it is said that the town was called ** Proud 
Preston,” probably 
“from its being the residence of genteel families 
in days of yore, before the introduction of the 
cotton trade; having been, as Dr, Whittaker 
says, ‘the resort of well-born, but ill-portioned 
and ill-endowed old maids and widows.’ The 
paschal lamb couchant, with the letters P.P. (for 
Princeps Pacis, Prince of Peace), form the 
armorial bearings of the town.”’ 

In ‘A New Survey of England,’ by N. 
Salmon, 1731, p. 647, at the end of the 
description of Lancashire, is the following :— 

‘* Preston, which, going from the North, is the 
first Place where Bread, Stockings, and Shoes 
are generally seen, hath perhaps, for that Reason, 
its Epithet of Proud Preston.” 

This reason appears to be improbable. 

As to leather shoes, it is perhaps worth 
noting that Edw. Chamberlayne, in his 
** Anglie Notitia; or, The Present State of 
England,” 15th ed., 1684, pp. 7, 8, speaking 
of the great advantages enjoyed by the 
English, says :— 

‘‘ There is in England great plenty of excellent 
Leather for all sorts of uses, in so much that the 
poorest people wear good Shooes of Leather, where- 
as in our neighbouring Countries, the poor gener- 
ally wear either Shooes of Wood, or none at all.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


[May not alliteration have contributed to the 
name ? 


Warp, WRIGHT, AND Day FAMILIES.—- 
Dr. Edmond Halley’s first cousin, Francis 
‘Halley, sen., in his will dated 28 June, 
| 1698, proved 8 Sept., 1702 (P.C.C., reg. 
Marlboro, fo. 126), mentions 
| ‘*my sister Mary Ward, wife of John Ward.... 
! Nicholas Wright of the parish of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate....my brothers Thomas Pyke and 
| William Pyke and Edward Day....My sisters 


, Jane Day and Susan Pyke.” 


| 
: 
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An examination of P.C.C. wills, 1710-29, 
by Mr. R. J. Beevor, M.A., of St. Albans 
{who also discovered the above will of F. 
Halley, sen.), revealed several John Wards, 
one @ widower and yeoman, of Bozeat, 
Northants (about five miles south of Welling- 
borough), who mentions a daughter Mary 
and sons Abraham, Isaac, and John. His 
will was registered in 1726. No Nicholas 
Wright was found during the same period, 
1710-29. 

Nicholas Wright and Jane Farren were 
granted marriage licence on 5 July, 1700 
(cf. ‘ Calendar of M. L. issued by the Faculty 
Office, 1632-1714,’ British Record Society, 
London, 1905). 

Mr. G. F. T. Sherwood announces that he 
possesses two quarto volumes (pp. 244) of 
notes on the family of Day, with an index. 
That collection has not yet been examined 
in the present quest. 

I should be grateful for any other facts 
on the relationship between the Halley, 
Ward, Wright, Day, and Pyke families. 

EvuGENE F. McPIKe. 

1, Park Row, Chicago. 


“* SAFETY-VENT.”’—The above word is not 
noticed in the ‘N.E.D.’ It is used by Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett in his ‘Open Country,’ 
p. 52 (1909) :-— 

ere When he wanted to cry out upon the weak- 
ness of her work, lashed out upon some botching in 
his own. Here was a safety-vent.” 

P. 


Git Martin.—My note on this name at 
8 S. x. 334 may be supplemented by the 
fact that the Pope has appointed the Rev. 
Thomas P. Gilmartin, Vice-President of 
Maynooth, to the Bishopric of Clonfert. 
The name seems to be very uncommon, as 
it is in neither the commercial nor the Court 
portion of Kelly’s ‘ London Directory.” 

DUNHEVED. 


Hawks 1390.—On 5 Dec., 1390, 
Richard II. appointed Eubold Lestrange, 
parson of the Church of Gresford, to take 
the “ prise’ of all falcons sold in the town 
of Chester and all towns and ports within 
forty leagues. The charges to be levied 
were: for gerfauk,’? two marks; “le 
tercel du gerfauk,’”” one mark; ‘le 
faucon gentill,”’ twenty shillings; ter- 
cellet gentill,” ten shillings; ‘“‘ lostour,”’ 
one mark; and “le tercel de lostour,”’ ‘Je 
sacre,” sacret,” ‘‘laner,’? and “ laneret,”’ 
half a mark each. See Calendar of Cheshire 
Recog. Rolls in 36th Report of the Deputy 
Keeper, &c. R. 8S. B. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


BEN JONSON IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY.— 
At the Philobiblon Club recently I asserted 
that there are two stones marking the grave 
of Ben Jonson in Westminster Abbey—one 
in the floor, and the other in the wall—and 
that both are marked ‘‘O Rare Ben John- 
son.” 

This was disputed. May I ask ‘N. & Q. 
to confirm my statement ? And why are 
there two stones? JAMES B. SHRIGLEY. 

Philadelphia. 


METRICAL PRAYER AND Passion EMBLEMS. 
—I have lately acquired a water-colour 
drawing done by my grandfather William 
Fowler in 1785, about five years before the 
earliest of his published works. It repre- 
sents the three Calvary crosses, the middle 
one the highest, and surmounted by the 
crown of thorns and a glory. At the foot 
of the picture is a shield with the instru- 
ments of the Passion, and on a crest-wreath 
acock. Over the top of the central cross is 
written: “‘A curious Piece of Antiquity 
on the Crucifixion of Our Saviour and the 
two Thieves.» Across the picture run 
26 lines of writing, beginning 

Behold O God INRI vers of my Tears 

I come to thee bow down thy blessed Ears. 
The other lines are so contrived as to bring 
in an appropriate inscription on each of the 
three crosses, in the same way as INRI on 
the title, but reading for the most part 
vertically, thus :— 

I coME not Lord witH any oTHEr Merit 

But WHat I by my 8 Aviour CHrist inherit. 
Here the capitals on the crosses belong to 
Lord remember ME WHen thou comest in thy 

kingdomE. 
O God, my God, WHy hast thou forsaken ME. 
If thou art THE CHrist, save thyself and US. 

The last line is 

To livE with theE sweet JesUS say Amen. 
It will be seen that the capitals here form 
the ends of the three inscriptions on the 
crosses. 

The drawing is oval, and set in a good 
mahogany frame with an oval glass. I do 
not think it can be an original composition, 
but imagine that it is a copy made by W. F. 
with his usual accuracy, from a much 
earlier work. He has carefully preserved the 
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spellings greate,” “forgiue,” ‘“ D. Byryr’s ‘Twe Boat-Race.’— 


‘least’ (for ‘‘lest”’), wayes,” raisd,” 
**kinedome.’’ Under the picture is written 
in Old English letters, Fowler, 
terton Delint 1785.” 
I should be very glad of any information | 
with respect to the design and the verses. | 
I bought the framed drawing at the auction- | 
rooms of Messrs. Easton in Bowlalley Lane, 
Hull. They could give no account of its 
former possessors, nor can I. But as W. F. 
had two brothers residing in Hull, and other | 
relations there and in the neighbourhood, it | 
has probably belonged to some of them. ‘i 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED. —I 
have searched the usual sources, but have 
failed to trace the following quotations :— 


‘ While soft there breathes 

ag the cool casement, mingled with the | 
sighs 

Of moonlight flowers, music that seems to rise | 

From some still lake, so liquidly it rose. | 

{ 


The next is probably from the same source : | 


2. For who, in time, knows whither we may vent 
The treasure of our tongue; to what strange | 
shores 
This gain of our best glory shall be sent, 
To enrich unknowing nations with our stores ? 


3. A few white bones upon a lonely strand, 
A rotting —— beneath the meadow grass, 
That cannot hear the tootsteps as they pass, 
Memorial urns pressed by some foolish and, 
Have been for all the goal of troublous fears. 


. While the eagle of Thought rides the tempest in 
scorn, 
Who cares if the lightning is burning the corn ’ 


. If the sea-horse on the ocean 
Own no dear domestic cave, 
Yet he slumbers without motion 
On the still and haleyon wave. 


3. Seated on Elysian lawns 
Browsed by none but Dian’s tawns. 


aKov yrvaiKes* AN opus, o Snporar, 

KE. L. Cappet. 

(2. From Daniel’s ‘Musophilus,’ stanza 163.— 

6. From Keats’s ‘Ode’ beginning ‘Bards of | 


Passion and of Mirth,” included in the ‘Poems 
published in 1820’ noticed ante, p. 59.] 


From what song are the following lines ? 
Wen as the captain comed for to hear on’t 
Wery much applauded vot she ’d done. 

About what date was it written? It is 
referred to as “ a well-known popular song ” 
in ‘ The Comic English Grammar,’ 1851. 


| ‘Aladdin’ is Widow Twankay.” 


this priory any armorial bearings ? 


I am anxious to find some particulars of the 
above-named gentleman, who wrote a fairly 
long poem some years ago on the above 
subject. I had a copy, which I have now 
lost. It was written in the metre of 
How the water comes down at Lodore, 

and was not in any way a bad imitation of 
it. All that concerns the writer of it will 
be welcome. Henry G. VENN. 


BricHTON VisiTors IN 1779.—I should 
be glad if some one would inform me whether 
there are in existence any lists of visitors 
to Brighton in 1779, and if so, where. 

(Mrs.) M. M. HEPworTH. 


Wipow Twankay.—The name of the 
hero’s mother in every pantomime of 
Why is 
this ? and when and by whom was it invented 
for the particular purpose ? QO. P. 


CHARLES KinGstey.—I want accounts of 
Kingsley as he appeared to his contem- 
poraries, socially, politically, and religiously, 
at the ‘ Yeast’ and ‘ Alton Locke ” epoch. 
Where can I find information concerning 
the above in reviews, skits, &c. ? 

J. R. PARKER. 


WETHERAL Priory, CUMBERLAND.—Had 
DIEGO. 


ARCHDEACON OF TAUNTON AS NAVAL 
AvTHOoRITY.—In the time of King John the 


‘functions of ‘‘ My Lords of the Admiralty ” 


were almost entirely exercised by Arch- 
deacon Wrotham above mentioned. Who 
was his successor in Henry III.’s reign ? 
Was it Hubert de Burgh? In the reign of 
Edward I. the Bishop of Winchester, the 
Abbot of Beaulieu, and Sir John St. John 
appear for a time to have exercised naval 
control. R. B. 
Upton. 


NEWS-LETTERS IN THE PuBLIC RECORD 
OrricE.—I should be greatly obliged if any 
reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ could inform me whether 
there are any old news-letters preserved 


/in the Record Office ; and if so, under what 


class of documents and under what calendars 
they may be found. 


DUKE OF LORRAINE KILLED IN 1396.— 
Title and author needed of any book on the 
Duchy of Lorraine, or the general history of 
France, which would give the name of the 
Duke of Lorraine who was killed at the 
battle of Nicopolis in 1396. V. H.C. 
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RoMAN LApiges: Purity oF THEIR LAN- 
GUAGE.—Does Cicero say, in his letters or 
elsewhere (or is it some one else ?), that in 
his time the diction of Roman ladies was 
more pure than that of orators or professional 
cultivators of the Roman language ? 


*“Epwin Droop’ ContTINvED.—Who is 
supposed to have finished this novel ? 
Lombroso mentions in his ‘ After Death— 
What ?” that the book was finished by a 
lad (a medium) named James—a mechanic, 
who could scarcely read—under the dictation 
of the spirit of Dickens. 

[Various continuations of ‘Edwin Drood’ have 
been discussed in ‘N. & Q.’; see 5S. ii. 407, 475, 
526; iii, 136,177; 8S. vi. 348, 418, 472; 9S, xii. 
389, 510.] 

Crma’s ‘INcREDULITY oF THOoMAs.’—In 
the National Gallery there is a large picture 
by Cima, ‘ The Incredulity of Thomas,’ and 
there is another picture so entitled in Venice. 
There is also in existence an old copy of the 
picture in the National Gallery, of similar 
size, and framed similarly. Can any reader 
furnish me with information about the 
last-mentioned picture ? It is now in Not- 
tingham. D’Arcy LEVER. 


DANGER PERSONIFIED AS MASCULINE 
BY SHAKESPEARE.—Shakespeare personifies 
Danger as masculine in a well-known passage 
of ‘ Julius Cesar,’ Act IT. se. ii. :— 

Danger knows full well 

That Cesar is more dangerous than he ; 
We are two lions litter'd in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible. 

It would be interesting to learn whether 
Shakespeare was followed in such a personi- 
fication by a modern English or foreign poet. 

INQUIRER. 


St. MarTIN’s-LE-GRAND.—Has the model 
of that part of St. Martin’s-le-Grand upon 
which the Post Office stands, understood 
to be in Mr. Joyce’s muniment-room at the 
G.P.0., ever been photographed ? Does 
an illustration of it appear in any work ? 

McMurray. 


JOHN Symmons, 1781-1842.—The ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ says that ‘‘ he probably died at 
Deal in 1842." Is it possible to obtain the 
place and the exact date of his death ? 

Gok. 


WILLIAM WELBOURNE was elected on the 
foundation at Westminster School in 1713. 
Can any correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ give me 
particulars concerning him? G. F. R. B. 


present position. 


JouHN SavaGE, 1673-1747.—I should be 
glad to obtain the particulars of his parentage 
and the date of his birth in 1673. The 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ (vol. 1. p. 340) is silent on 
these points. G. F. R. B. 


Miss Brussy.-—I have a portrait (an 
engraving by Val. Green, dated 1772) of 
‘Miss Brusby,’ taken when a child. Can 
you give me any information about this 
lady ? She was, I believe, at one time a 


friend of George IV. when Prince of Wales. 


‘WELSH’: ORIGIN OF THEIR NAML.— 
Max Miiller connected the word Welsh 
phonetically with the words Baluchi and 
Mlechha. As mlechha in Sanskrit means @ 
‘** barbarian,” it would follow that the Welsh 
adopted as their name a term originally 
used contemptuously of them by another 
race. Is there any historical ground for 
this inference ? V. CHaTTropADHYAYAa. 

(Pror. SKEAT in his ‘ Concise Etymological Dic- 
tionary,’ 1901, says: Welsh, ge to Wales. 
(E.) M.E. walsh, foreign. 8. welise, welise, 
wylisc, Celtic. Formed, with suffix -ise (E. ztsh) 
and vowel-change, from <A.-S. wealh, a Celt ; 
whence Wealas, pl., mod. E. Wales.” Mr. Jas. 
Piatt, writing on ‘Walsh Surname’ (10 8. xii. 
446), also regards Welsh as ‘‘ the A.-S. adjective 
Welisce.”} 


Sir HitpEBRAND OakEs.—Can any reader 
tell me the names of artist and engraver ofa 
mezzotint portrait of Sir Hildebrand Oakes 
(1754-1822), who served in the British 
Army in the U.S.A. and in mare, 2 i 


PENZANCE MarRKET Cross.—This ancient 
cross was removed from the western end of 
the Market House in 1900, and removed to 
the Morrab Gardens. In the course of 
this displacement, an ancient inscription on 
the back was again disclosed, after many 
years, and deciphered anew, _ differently 
from an earlier interpretation. None of the 
antiquarian publications appears to give 
this. Does any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ know 
it 2? I should add that Langdon’s book on 
Cornish crosses gives only the earlier 
version, before the cross was removed to its 
W. H. ScARGILL. 


‘A GENERATION OF JUDGES. —Who was 


the author of ‘ A Generation of Judges, by 
their Reporter,’ London, 1886 ? The book 
is composed of notices of twenty-two English 
judges and one other, and was at first attri- 
buted to Mr. W. F. Finlason, then a@ veteran 
reporter and writer on legal subjects. But I 
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well recollect that it was said at the time 
that ‘‘old Fin” (as he was affectionately 
called) denied the authorship, and I attach 
more importance to this than to any marked 
difference of literary style, upon which Mr. 
T. E. Crispe, in his lately published book of 
legal ana, is disposed to rely in support of the 
same conclusion. I hope it may be within 
the power of some of the contributors to 
‘N. & Q.’ to say with certainty who the 
author was. 


MuraTIoN oF THROSTLES.”—In a 
recent number of the Z’ransactions of the 
Philological Society (Part III., 1908-9) the 
above expression was discussed among other 
proper terms in ‘ The Book of St. Albans,’ 
1486, and a quotation was given illustra- 
tive of this characteristic name from Science 
Gossip, June, 1867. This was to the effect 
that thrushes acquire new legs and cast the 
old ones when about ten years old, with a 
further statement that a correspondent 
writes in the number of the same periodical 
for August, 1867, ‘“‘ explaining the matter.” 
I wish to know the point of this explanation, 
having referred the question to two fairly 
good naturalists, with no result beyond 
derision. 


‘THE Racers UNHORSED,’ 1753.—I have 
a satirical print with this title (not in the 
British Museum Catalogue), and the inscrip- 
tion “The Hon* Fanny Killigrew ad 
Vivum Del. et Sculp.”” The characters are : 
1, Mecenas; 2, HenY 9th; 3, Ekud of 
Nineveh ; 4, Ekud of Ophir; 5, Noedig y¢ 
Dupe; 6, Mellchizedek; 7, Orator Hum- 
bugg; 8, Strength of Eng‘. | 

No. 3 is, I think, the Duke of Newcastle ; | 
5, Sampson Gideon; 6, Thomas Secker, | 
Bishop of Oxford; 7, Orator Henley. The | 
squib has reference to the Jews’ Naturaliza- | 
tion Bill. I shall be glad to have the— 
others identified and my suggestions con- 
firmed. IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


|Master’s son; 
Chichester (1713); Sir William Halford or 


_GAMALIEL any reader 
give me information as to the family of. 
Gamaliel Holloway? He is described in 
Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses ’ as “‘ of Oxford, | 


gent.,” and appears to have resided at. 


Kislingbury, Northants, of which parish 


Replies. 


GEORGE BUBB DODINGTON AND HIS 
LITERARY CIRCLE. 


(10 S. xii. 461, 504.) 


May I supplement Mr. W. P. CourtTNEY’s 
account of Bubb Dodington’s early life 
and taste for the classics by stating that, 
before his matriculation in 1707 from Exeter 
College, Oxford, he had been a commoner 
at Winchester College, where Dr. John 
Nicholas then ruled as Warden and Dr. 
Thomas Cheyney as Head Master? The 
name of Bubb appears on the annual school 
“long rolls” of 1704 and 1706; and he 
perhaps entered the school in 1703, but there 
is no known extant copy of the roll either 
for 1703 or for 1705. On the roll of 1706 


Bubb, as one of two ‘ commoner prefects ” 


in ‘‘ sixth book,” heads the list of the forty- 


seven commoners, the other prefect being 
George Abington, afterwards of Hart Hall, 
Oxford, the last of the Abingtons who owned 
the Manor of Over-Compton, Dorset. 
Among such of the other commoners of 
1706 as I can identify from their surnames, 
which alone are given on the roll, were 
Robert Thistlethwaite, who became Warden 
of Wadham College, Oxford (1724-39) ; 
Philip Rashleigh, of Menabilly, Cornwall, 
M.P. for Liskeard (1710-22); Arthur 
Onslow, Speaker of the House of Commons 
(1727-61); Carew Reynell, afterwards a 
scholar, who became Bishop of Down and 
Connor (1739-43) and of Derry (1743-5) ; Sir 
Richard Mill, of Mottisfont, Hants, (5th) 
Bt., M.P. at times between 1721 and 1747 
for Midhurst, Penrhyn, and Horsham ; 
George Chaffin or Chafin, of Chettle, Dorset, 
M.P. for that county from 1713 to 1754; 
Thomas Cheyney, afterwards a_ scholar, 
Dean successively of Lincoln (1744) and 
Winchester (1748-60), who was the Head 
William Elson, M.P. for 


Holford (afterwards a scholar), of Welham, 
Leicestershire, (3rd) Bt. ; and John Harvey 
or Hervey, M.P. for Reigate (1739-41) and 
Wallingford (1754-64) and a puisne judge of 
Brecknock from 1745 until his death in 1764. 


he was rector, holding at the same time the | To illustrate the system then in vogue at 
rectory of Wigginton, Oxon. | Winchester, it may be mentioned that out 
Possibly he was a member of the family of | of the forty-seven commoners on the roll 
Holloway of Oxford, a pedigree of which is of 1706, fifteen eventually became scholars 
given in the Heralds’ Visitation; but I can on the foundation. 
find no trace of his connexion with them. | _ Bubb Dodington’s “‘ literary circle,” as 
Epwarp R. MarsHaty. described by Mr. CourTNEY, seems to have 
Furnace Mill Farm, Hawkhurst, Kent. | been to a considerable extent Wiccamical ; 
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for Edward Young, Christopher Pitt, Joseph 
Spence, Edward Rolle, and Joseph Warton 
were all Winchester scholars, as was also 
Young’s biographer, Sir Herbert Croft. 
Neither Bubb Dodington’s nor Croft’s con- 
ey — Winchester is recorded in the 


As Mr. Courtney has stated at the first 
reference, Bubb Dodington’s father was 
Jeremiah or Jeremias Bubb, described as 
‘of London” in the matriculation register 
of his son at Exeter College in 1707. 

A Jeremiah or Jeremias Bubb was 
Governor of Carlisle from December, 1689, 
till his death. He was also M.P. for that 
city, having been elected at the general 
election of February, 1689, and rechosen 
after the dissolution of 1690, holding the seat 
till his death. Besides this, he was at the 
date of his death a Gentleman Usher Daily 
Waiter to the King, having been appointed 
to that office soon after the accession of 
William and Mary, viz., on 11 March, 1689. 
He died on Sunday, 28 Feb., 1692, his suc- 
cessor in the Household being appointed 
on 2 March in that year. 

This Jeremiah Bubb may have been the 
father of the politician, but I am inclined 
to suggest (following the late Chancellor 
Ferguson in his ‘Cumberland and West- 
morland M.P.’s’) that he was his grand- 
father, through a son bearing the paternal 
Christian name. The Chancellor, by the 
way, was apparently incorrect in saying 
that Jeremiah Bubb was (not Governor, but) 
Deputy Governor of Carlisle. His name 
appears as Governor in Chamberlayne’s 
‘Anglie Notitia’ for 1692; and in 
Dalton’s ‘ Army Lists’ his appointment as 
Governor is given, unless I am mistaken in 
my note. Luttrell also (vol. ii. p. 372) in re- 
cording his death describes him as ‘“ Capt. 
Bubb, Governor of Carlisle.” Ferguson 
tells us (on the authority of Lilly) of a ‘‘ Capt. 
Bubb ” who was a conjurer and astrologer 
in Lambeth Marsh in 1634. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 


MONTPELLIER AS STREET-NAME (11 S. 
i. 9).—The frequent occurrence of this name 
in topography—it is found in Brompton, 
Kentish Town, and Walworth, and also in 
Bath—is probably owing to the circum- 
stance of Montpelier, one of the largest, 
richest, and most beautiful cities of France 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
having been celebrated for its extremely 
healthy air, a condition which, though 


unfavourable to consumptive patients, 
drew towards it invalids from all parts of 
Europe. 

It was here, in the South of France, that 
Young’s Narcissa, in the Third Night of 
his ‘Complaint,’ was said to have been 
taken ‘‘ in a consumption,” and the story is 
very circumstantial, but quite untrue, for 
she died and was buried at Lyons, as we 


| learn from Herbert Croft’s account of the 
poet, published by Dr. Johnson, and from 


her burial registry and tombstone, both still 
in evidence at Lyons. 

That it was not, however, the poet’s 
fiction concerning his daughter’s burial 
which rendered the name popular in street 
nomenclature is evident from the fact that 
there was a row of houses named Montpelier, 
with a Montpelier Chapel, in Twickenham, 
about 1720. 

Montpelier Gardens in Walworth, which 
were situated about three-quarters of a 
mile on the right from the Elephant and 
Castle, along the high road to Camberwell, 
evidently reflected in their name the repute 
in which the famous Botanic Gardens of 
Montpelier were held. They are mentioned 
as early, at least, as 1803, when they are 
described as being “* a compact place, some- 
thing similar to the Tea Garden at Camber- 
well Grove House, and noted for a small maze 
at the bottom of the garden. ‘Tea, hot rolls, 
good wines, spirituous liquors, &c.,” were 
provided, ‘for large parties” if necessary 
(‘ Picture of London’ for that year). The 
gardens were still flourishing in 1830 (‘ Pic- 
ture of London’). Is not one correct in 
thinking that the Montpelier Gardens subse- 
quently (about 1840) became the Beehive 
Gardens, where the Montpelier Club was 
formed for the pursuit of cricket ? (See 
further Dr. Montgomery’s ‘History of 
Kennington,’ 1889, pp. 169-71). Mont- 
pelier Square, Brompton, was built about 
1837. At No. 11 resided the distinguished 
artist and antiquary F. W. Fairholt ; and 
No. 38 was the residence of Walter Lacy, 
the actor (Croker’s ‘ Walk from London to 
Fulham ’). J. HotpEN MAcMICcHAEL. 


Montpellier in France was for some 
centuries a health resort where medical men 
congregated ; see 5 S. xii. 146. Rabelais 
and Rondelet were there; and of English- 
men, Sir Kenelm Digby (see his ‘ Weapon- 
Salve’), Sir Thomas Browne, Sir Theodore 
Mayerne, and Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey. 
Oldham laughs at those who “change 
our English for Montpellier air” (‘ Para- 
phrase upon Horace,’ Il. xiv.). | W.C. B. 
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Montpellier in France is the seat of an 
ancient and celebrated School of Medicine, 
and, to quote the language of ‘ Murray’s 
Guide,’ ‘*it bears a name familiar as the 
type of salubrity and mildness of climate,” 
and was at one time a favourite resort of con- 
sumptive patients. I believe it will be 
found that Montpellier as a street-name is 
generally met with in watering-places, and 
that it is intended to suggest a resemblance 
to the climate of the French town. In 
London the principal streets and squares 
bearing this name are at Brompton, which 
was at one time supposed to be specially 
suitable for the treatment of consumption. 

H. A. Harsen. 
[Mr. W. Scort also thanked for reply. ] 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
i. 30).—The ‘Elegy on the Death of Jean 
Bon St. André’ in the ‘ Poetry of the Anti- 
Jacobin * contains the following verse :— 

Poor John was a gallant Captain, 
In battles much delighting ; 

He fled full soon 

On the first of June— 
But he bade the rest keep fighting. 

“St. André, deputy to the Convention for the 

Department of Lot during the Reign of Terror, 
rivalled Marat and Robespierre in cruelty. Having 
been appointed to remodel the Republican Navy, 
he was present at the action of June 1, 1794, in 
which he showed excessive cowardice.” 
See the ‘ Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, with 
Explanatory Notes by Charles Edmonds,’ 
2nd ed., 1854, p. 154, where there is a note 
which gives a short account of St. André, and 
explains the meaning of other parts of the 
“Elegy.” 

See also Larousse’s ‘ Grand Dictionnaire,’ 
vol. ix. p. 934, ‘‘ Jean-Bon-Saint-André 
(André Jeanbon, dit).” 

Harry B. Ponanp. 

Inner Temple. 


The lines are from ‘An Elegy on the 
Death of Jean Bon St. André,’ by Canning, 
Ellis, and Frere, to be found in ‘ Works of 
J. Hookham Frere’ (2 vols., Pickering, 
1872), vol. i. p. 205. 

St. André was Commissioner of the Con- 
vention on board the French flagship 
La Montagne on 1 June, 1794, and the 
legend ran that before the action began he 
took refuge below, and that the ship very 
early made sail out of the fighting line. 
See Alison’s ‘ History of Europe’ (7th ed., 
1847), vol. iv. p. 324 (chap xvi.). The 
apocryphal story of St. André’s murder 
while consul at Algiers gave occasion for these 
very humorous verses. W. H. Cray. 


The lines have been ascribed to Canning, 
Gifford, and Frere (see 1 S. iii. 348). 
Davin SaLmon. 
Swansea. 
(G. E. C. and Y. T. also thanked for replies. 


GRAMMATICAL GENDER (lI S. i. 29).—Is 
not grammatical gender merely a rough-and- 
ready classification of nouns according to 
their terminations ? In Latin, for instance, 
the names of male beings end (mostly) in -ws, 
those of females in -a. Many names of 
inanimate things have the same forms, so 
the grammarian calls them masculine to 
denote that, though not of male sex, they 
are declined as if they were; similarly, to 
describe a thing as feminine is a handy way 
of assigning it to the first declension. 

Unfortunately, this aspect of the system 
is obvious only in languages like Latin, which 
preserve the old suffixes. Im French and 
German genders are quite irrational, and 
must ultimately disappear. In Dutch the 
genders are habitually confused in speech, 
though preserved in writing. In English 
there were many changes in them before 
they were discarded, as I showed some years 
ago in a paper published in Anglia (vol. vi. 
p- 173). Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Dr. Morris put the matter into a nut- 
shell when he wrote :— 

“*Gender is a grammatical distinction, and applies 
to words only. Sex is a natural distinction, and 
applies to living objects.”—‘ Historical Outlines of 

nglish Accidence,’ p. 82. 

In modern English thought gender and 
sex are apt to be confounded, but it was not 
always so. As Prof. Earle remarks :— 


“In the Saxon period the two things were still 
distinct. If MAN was masculine, so also was 
woman, WIFMAN: wife, WIF, and child, were 
neuter. Soin modern German Wetb and Kind are 
neuter.”—‘ The Philology of the English Tongue,’ 
pp. 369-70. 

The author quotes (pp. 372-3) an amusing 
and instructive paragraph from The Globe 
of 26 July, 1886, which deserves to be 
remembered :— 

“The German genders......are enough of them- 
selves to prove that considerations of sex have 
little to do with this branch of grammar, and that 
the principle involved is only that of the harmonical 
agreement of endings in words. A German gentle- 
man, for instance, writes a masculine letter ot 
feminine love to a neuter young ney with a 
feminine pen and feminine ink on masculine sheets 
of neuter paper, and encloses it in a masculine 
envelope with a feminine address to his darling, 
though neuter Gretchen. He has a masculine head, 
a feminine hand, and a neuter heart. A masculine 
father and feminine mother have neuter children. 
They eat neuter bread, feminine butter, and mascu- 
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line cheese. At a masculine table they eat with 
feminine forks and neuter knives, on masculine 
plates, feminine potatoes and neuter meat, or with 
masculine spoons take feminine soup and neuter 
vegetables.” 

St. SwITHIN. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE’s LITERARY DESCEND- 
ANTS: * THE ADVENTURES OF Capt. ROBERT 
Boye’ (108. xii. 7, 79, 417).—The author- 
ship of the ‘ Adventures’ is variously attri- | 
buted to William Rufus Chetwood (died 1766) 
and to Benjamin Victor (died 1778) ; but the 
weight of authority is in favour of the 
former; see ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ Lowndes’s 
‘Biog. Manual,’ Allibone’s ‘ Dict. Eng. 
Literature,’ and Halkett and Laing’s ‘ Dict. | 
Anonymous, &c., Literature.’ The first 
publication seems to have been in 1728, 
with subsequent editions in 1787, 1797, 
1804, 1814, and 1824. So far as I know, 
there is no later issue, but the book is 
occasionally catalogued as a second-hand 
item. 


Mary, QUEEN OF Scots: LADIES-IN- 
WAITING AT ANTWERP (10 8S. xii. 489).— 
In ‘ Murray’s Handbook to Holland and 
Belgium * both ladies are said to have been 
named Curle. One of them received Mary’s 
last embrace before her execution. The 
inscription to the memory of their mistress 
runs—or used to run—‘‘ Perfidia senat : 
et heret: post 19 captivit. annos relig: 
ergo caput obtruncata.”’ 

In this connexion may I be permitted to 
ask whether any attempt has ever been 
made to clear away the obscurity surround- 
ing the names of Mary’s ladies-in-waiting ? 
All writers are agreed that two were present 
at her execution. Scottish historians give 
their names as Elizabeth Curle and Jane 
Kennedy ; on the other hand, Froude (‘ His- 
tory of England,’ xii. 251) calls them Eliza- 
beth Kennedy and Barbara Mowbray, but 
states that the latter was the wife of Curle, 
Mary’s French secretary. Which of these 
two accounts is to be trusted ? Are we to 
suppose that Scottish writers like Tytler, Hill 
Burton, and Taylor were incapable of 
stating accurately facts connected with 
their country’s history? Or must we 
assume the discrepancy to be due to the 
‘incurable inaccuracy ” of the great English 
historian ? W. Scort. 


Mérim&e’s INCONNUE” (11S. i. 10).— 
A friend, Miss Elizabeth (Lizzie) Balch, 
wrote a book of letters purporting to be the 
“‘Inconnue’s answers to Prosper Mérimée, 
and I have more than once heard her say 


is probably the book referred to, but it is so 
many years since I read it, that I no longer 
remember the title. H. A. St. J. M. 


The letters are assumed to be genuine, 
and the lady has been identified as Mlle. 
Jenny Dacquin. See Alph. Lefebvre’s ** La 
Célébre Inconnue de Prosper Mérimeée, sa vie 
et ses ceuvres authentiques, avec documents, 
portraits et dessins inédits. Préface intro- 
duction par Félix Chambon. Paris, E. 
Sansot & Cie., 1908.” C. W. Sutton. 


FuNERAL PiuMEs (11 i. 10).—A con- 
temporary copy, in my possession, of the 
undertaker’s bill for Garrick’s funeral (1779) 
throws some light on this subject. Among 
the items are the following :— 

A state lid of rich black ostrich plumes on three 
days, and carried in procession at the funeral, £2 10s. 

A state rail covered with mourning and rich 
plumes of the best ostrich feathers, placed round 
the corpse three days and three nights, £5. 

To 17 plumes of rich ostrich feathers on hearse 
and horses, £2 10s. 

To 6 plumes of rich ostrich feathers for the horses 
of the state coach, £1 10s. 

To 30 plumes of ostrich feathers, velvets, and 
velvet hammercloths for the mourning coaches, 
£12 15s. 

To 72 plumes of feathers, velvets, and velvet 
henmeaeeiaie for 12 mourning coaches, £31 12s. 

To an extra rich and long Amozeen scarf, a do. 
hatband and a pair of open Taced looped gloves for 
the Dean of Westminster, £4 10s. 

The charge for hanging the churches of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Hampton, and 
Hendon (of which place Garrick was, I 
believe, Lord of the Manor), amounted to 
871. 12s.; and the total of the bill came to 
1,415. The executors appear to have 
thought the charges rather high, for there 
is a note at the end stating that, after allow- 
ing deductions made by Mr. Higgins and 
Mr. Skerrett, to whom the bill was referred 
for taxation, the total was agreed at 
1,391. Wn. DovuGtas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


The following lines are from the first 
edition of Blair’s poem ‘ The Grave,’ which 
was published in 1743 :-— 

But see ! the well-plum’d Herse comes nodding on 

Stately and slow. 


See also 9S. ix. 108. W. S. 


‘VoRTIGERN AND Rowena’ (10 8. xii. 
508).—The history of this anonymous work 
is rather complicated. It was written by 
Sir H. B. and Lady Dudley. Unless I am 
mistaken, it first appeared in 1778 under the 
title of ‘ Shakespeare’s History of the Times,” 


that she wrote them in a fortnight. This 


12mo, pp. iv-76. Then it was enlarged, and 
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reissued as ‘ Modern Characters from Shake- 
speare, 1778, 2 vols., 12mo. A _ second 
edition followed in the same year in one vol., 
12mo, pp. 80. The third edition, 12mo, 
pp. 84, was issued by D. Brown, 1778, and 
another by E. Johnson in 1778, 12mo, 
pp. iv-88. In 1795 the book was recast, and 
the title altered to ‘ Passages selected by Dis- 
tinguished Personages....,’ forming 4 vols. 
Five other editions speedily followed, making 
a total of eleven editions, which are fully 
described in my ‘ Shakespeare Bibliography * 
now printing. Several of these editions may 
be seen at the British Museum and the other 
chief Shakespeare libraries of the world. 
WILLIAM JAGGARD. 
139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 


The work entitled ‘ Passages selected by 
Distinguished Personages’* is attributed to 
the Rev. Sir Henry Bate Dudley. See 
Halkett and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary,’ vol. iii. 
col. 1867. W. Scorr. 


“TACKLE - HOUSE”: ‘* TACKLE - PORTER ” 
(10 8. xii. 307, 350, 392)—See W. Toone’s 
‘Chronological Historian,’ 1826, ii. 113 :— 

1760, April 18.--Between nine and ten o’clock 
this morning a dreadful tire broke out at the house 
of Messrs. Barrow and Reynolds, oil-men, in 
Thames street adjoining to St. Magnus church; 
which consumed that house, Mr. Bailey's the 
tackle-porter alehouse,” &c. 


ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Cox. Gorpon In ‘BarnaBy RvupcEe? 
(11S. i. 11).—Dickens would appear to have 
altered the surname. According to Lord 
Stanhope’s ‘ History of England,’ the speech 
was made by Col. Murray, ‘‘ one of Lord 
George’s kinsmen.”” The exact relationship 
is not stated. The date of the speech was 
2 June, 1780 :— 

““My Lord George, do you really mean to bring 
ge rascally adherents into the House of Commons? 

f you do, the first man of them that enters, I will 
plunge my sword, not into his body, but into yours.” 


WwW. 


Kine’s Prace, Piccapiity (11 S. i. 30).— 
To-day this passage would be more correctly 
described as being in Pall Mall, whence it 
leads into King Street. It is about thirty 
doors from St. James’s Street, proceeding 
thence on the left, and is now known as Pall 
Mall Place, between Nos. 51 and 52, Pall 
Mall (north side). Quaint remnants of the 
once more fashionable King Street, where 
dwelt the statesman and wit Savile, Marquis 
of Halifax, survive in the four courts which 
occupy exactly the middle of this thorough- 
fare, on the south side, and which probably 


date from the building of King Street in 
1673. Equidistant from each other, or 
nearly so, their situation remains exactly the 
same as then, and with that shown in William 
Rhodes’s Plan of the Parish of St. James’s 
in 1770. They all, with the exception of 
King’s Place (or King’s Place Court), now 
Pall Mall Place, retain their original names, 
which, beginning eastwards, are Cleveland 
Yard, Rose and Crown Court, Pall Mall 
Place, and Angel Court. 

It was to King Street, Jermyn Street, 
Charles Street, and St. Alban’s Street that 
rank and fashion migrated, at the behest of 
Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Alban, when 
Covent Garden began to lose favour as a 
fashionable centre; and these were the 
first streets to be developed on the St. 
Alban’s estate, for the reception, as a resi- 
dential quarter, of the town-dwelling nobility 
and gentry. J. Hotpen MacMIcHak.. 


The passage between King Street and 
Pall Mall, now known as Pall Mall Place, 
was formerly called King’s Place. The 
name was altered about forty years ago, 
when considerable changes were made, in 
consequence, I believe, of the place having 
acquired a doubtful reputation. Part of 
Willis’s Rooms, formerly Almack’s, extended 
over the archway leading out of King Street. 
I never knew of its being referred to as King’s 
Place, Piccadilly, nor can it have had any 
connexion with Duke Street, which is on the 
north side of King Street. W. HuGuHEs. 

(Reply from Mr. H. A. HARBEN next week.] 


TureE CCC Court (11 S. i. 31).—In a 
plan of the Vintry Ward published in 1754 
there is shown, on the west side of Garlick 
Hill, just opposite St. James’s Church, a 
small court, approached by a very narrow 
passage, called ‘‘ Three Shear Court.” The 
**Three Shears* is a very ordinary sign, 
and three C’s is probably a corruption of this. 
The only other named court leading out of 
Garlick Hill is slightly to the north of this, 
and is called ‘‘ Sugarloafe Court.” It led into 
Bowling Alley, and is in existence to-day. 
There is another court a few yards to the 
north again, and one just opposite to it on 
the east side. Both these are unnamed. 

Wan. NorMan. 
[Reply from Mr. HARBEN next week.] 


MicHAEL NEWTON OF BEVERLEY: HIS 
Arms (11 S. i. 30).—Sir Michael Warton, 
Kt., M.P. for Beverley, had a sister Susanna 
who became the wife of Sir John Newton. 
Sir Michael died in 1725, and his monu- 
ment in Beverley Minster was erected by his 
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nephew Sir Michael Newton, K.B., who was| JAmEs O’Brien, 1798 (10 S. xii. 511).— 
M.P. for Grantham, and died in 1743 (Le O’Brien was in Government service in Ire- 
Neve, * Knights,” 205; Musgrave, ‘Obi- land from 1797 to 1800. He acted under 
tuary,’ iv. 287). Shinbones, or thighbones, Major Sirr in coping with rough and desperate 
saltire-wise were borne by many families characters. Martial law empowered Major 
of Newton; see, e.g., Dugdale, *‘ Visitation Sandys, Provost Marshal, to arrest and 
of Yorkshire,” 67; Foster, * Visitation of detain guilty or suspected persons. O’Brien 


11S. I. Jan. 22, 1910.) 


Yorkshire,’ 274; Le Neve, ‘ Knights,’ 489 ; 


and other men served under him as well as 


*D.N.B.,* xi. 402; a. W.C.B. | Major Sirr. 


‘ DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD’ IN ‘ ONCE A | fo 
WEEK’ (11 S. i. 8).—The author of the |G 


articles in Once a Week I believe to have | 
been Henry Duff Traill, D.C.L., who after- | 
wards published his contributions to the | 
magazine, in a greatly altered and amended | 
form, in 1884 under the title * The New| 
Lucian: being a Series of Dialogues of the | 
Dead.’ Only five of the names mentioned 
in the query as occurring in Once a Week | 


Howell’s ‘State Trials’ is the authority 
r saying that O’Brien was introduced to 
overnment by Lord Portarlington, and was 
enlisted in a dragoon regiment that he might 
have its protection while his life was in 
danger. He brought Patrick Finney’s scheme 
to light. Finney organized a funeral pro- 
cession attended by 10,000 persons, 30 April, 
1797. The corpse had already been buried ; 
the procession was intended to overawe 


ja ‘The | the Government, and the military w 


|ordered out. O’Brien had reported the 


logues in the book amount to fourteen. affair to Lord Portarlington, for he attended 


In a subsequent edition of ‘ The New Lucian ’ 
further alterations were made. Fifteen 
dialogues were given, of which nine were in 
the first edition, and the rest were new. 

W. Scorr. 


JOHN WILSON PatTEN, Lorp WINnMAR- 
LEIGH (11 S. i. 23).—The will of Thomas 
Wilson, D.D. (P.C.C. Rockingham, 240), is 
abstracted in ‘Notes on the Parish of 
Burton in Wirral,’ by F. C. Beazley, F.S.A., 
vol. xxiii. N.S. Trans. Hist. Soc. Lancs and 


Cheshire, and separately published by Young, | 


Liverpool, 1908. It appears from these 
notes that the Wilsons had no recorded 
right to the arms they assumed ; also that 
Thomas Macklin obtained a royal licence 
in May, 1784, to take the surname of Wilson 
only and to bear the arms, after they had 
been exemplified and recorded in the 
Heralds’ College. Re 


DEVONSHIRE REGIMENT (10 S. xii. 490; 
118. i. 35).—In Cannon’s ‘ Historical Records 
of the British Army’ there is a volume 
devoted to the history of the 11th or North 
Devon Regiment of Foot, 1685-1845. 

There is a special account entitled ‘ The 
Record of a Regiment of the Line, being a 
Regimental History of the Ist Battalion 
Devonshire Regiment during the Boer War, 
1899-1902," by Col. M. Jacson, with a preface 
by Lieut.-General W. Kitchener, 1908. 

Finally, in Hart’s ‘ Army List,’ pp. 242a— 
242d, there is an account of the services 


the meetings in Dublin when it was organized. 
Finney was tried for high treason. 

O’Brien was hanged for manslaughter 
three years later. He was so exasperated 
by the populace and their jeers when he was 
guarding a field in which they were assembled 
that he violently assaulted the nearest 

person, an aged man, who died from the 
injury inflicted. Mr. Justice Day sent the 
Lord Lieutenant a report upon O’Brien’s 
trial, on behalf of Lord Yelverton and him- 
self. A copy is preserved with Major Sirr’s 
/manuscripts. Madden complains that Major 
'Sirr appeared at the trial of O’Brien; but 
this was not to condone his guilt. Major Sirr 
‘naturally appeared to testify, as any one 
‘in his position might have done. Plowden 
‘mentions that ‘‘other persons of more 
/econsequence about the Castle interceded 
for O’Brien.” 

Dr. D’Arcy Sirr’s note about O’Brien 
| (10 S. iv. 112) was mistakenly quoted with 
'the object of discrediting another note 
| concerning Robert Emmet and Sarah Curran 
S. iii. 303). Evidence of Dr. Sirr’s 
| credibility is even stronger than I showed, 
_and it is obvious, as he recognized, that Sarah 
Curran was misguided under Emmet’s 
‘influence. Dr. Sirr had good grounds also 
when he penned the note about O’Brien 
that he was a ‘‘ calumniated, honest, brave . 
man.” H. Sir. 


Mr. Gaze will find a good deal about 


of the officers. Though not an official “Jimmy O’Brien” in the Appendix to 
publication, this is valuable and trust- Madden’s ‘ United Irishmen,’ First Series, 
worthy. A. Ruopres. | vol. ii. (1842), and Third Series, vol. ii. 

(Mr. W. Scorr also thanked for reply.] | (1846), p. 307; in Fitzpatrick’s ‘Sham 
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Squire,’ 1869 and 1872, p. 185; in the ‘ Life 

of Curran’ by his son (London, 1819), vol. i. 

pp- 383-407 ; and in Curran’s ‘ Speeches,’ 

edited by Thomas Davis (Duffy, 1867), on the 

trial of Patrick Finney for high treason in 

1798. Epiror * Irish Lover.’ 
Kensal Lodge, N.W. 


JACK-KNIVES GIVEN TO UGty MEn (10 S. 
xii. 508).—About 1810 Mr. William Sabatier 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia, received a jack- 
knife from a sailor, who said that his ship- 
mates had given him the knife because he 
was the ugliest man they had ever seen, 
but they had added the condition that if 
he met a man uglier than himself he was 
to give him the knife. As the sailor saw 
that Mr. Sabatier was uglier than himself, 
he was obliged by the condition to resign 
the knife to him ! oN 

So-called ugly men are often the hand- 
somest in thoughts and deeds. The only 


explanation that one can think of as to giying | P 


jack-knives away is that there was a strong 
desire to cut acquaintance. 
J. 


THomas WILLIAM BROTHERTON (10 S. 
490).—The following extract from 
Walford’s ‘County Families,’ ed. 1860, 
supplies in part the information desired :— 

“Sir T. W. Brotherton, K.C.B., son of 
Brotherton, Esq.; born 1785; married 1819 
Louisa Ann, daughter of J. Stratton, Esq. ; 
resided (1860) at 11, Upper Brook Street, W.”’ 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ states that he married as his 
second wife the daughter of the Rev. Walter 
Hare. In ‘ Debrett,’ 1867, the lady appears 
as Thomasina, daughter of the late Rev. W. 
Hoare. 

A characteristic anecdote of Brotherton 
during a visit to Paris, telling how he put 
to ignominious flight a Frenchman who 
insulted him, is related in Malmesbury’s 
* Memoirs of an Ex-Minister,’ ed. 1885, p. 16. 

Wi. 


Noau As A Giru’s NAME (11 8S. i. 7).— 
Noah was one of the five daughters of 
Zelophehad. They were early champions 
of women’s rights ; see Numbers xxvii. 1-11 ; 
xxxvi. 10-12; Joshua xvii. 3-6. 

ERNeEstT B. SavacGe. 

St. Thomas’, Douglas. 


There are interesting communications 
dealing with this strange choice at 7 S. iv. 
505; v. 76. OB: 


(Mr. W._B. Kiycsrorp and J. T. also thanked 
for replies. ] 


CLOTHES AND THEIR INFLUENCE (10 S. 
xii. 468). — Some amusing notes published 
in Lectures pour Tous sketched in popular 
fashion some ‘ Procédés du Travail et 
Manies des Ecrivains’: Buffon in_ his 
manchettes de dentelle,’*> emblematical of 
his aristocratic literary style; Flaubert in 
his brown cloth ‘ houppelande,” which 
‘“reached to his heels”; Balzac’s monk’s 
gown, in which he sat writing from midnight 
to midday ; and Rousseau in cotton night- 
cap and robe of printed calico, with a cage 
of singing birds and a plan of the forest of 
Montmorency before him to remind him of 
‘nature’? in his Parisian fourth - floor 
chamber. 


Paris. 


DicKENS : SHAKESPEARE: ‘‘ WOODBINE”’ 
(10 S. xii. 281, 333, 411).—I cannot help 
thinking that Canon Ellacombe’s interpreta- 
tion of the passage in ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ which is quoted at 
334, that Shakespeare meant, So the 
leaves involve the flower, using ‘* wood- 
bine” for the plant, and honey suckle 
for the flower, is correct. Steevens supports 
it by a reference to Baret’s ‘ Alvearie,’ 
1580: ‘‘ Woodbin that beareth the Honie- 
suckle’; and recently in reading Hookes’s 
‘Amanda* I came upon the following 
passage, which lends colour to the idea that 
up to the middle of the seventeenth century 
such a distinction was recognized :— 

Look how that woodhine at the window peeps, 

And slilie underneath the casement creeps ! 

Its honey-suckle shewes, and tempting stands 

To spend its morning Nectar in thy hands. 

* Amanda,’ 1653, p. 40. 
G. THoRN-DRuRY. 


Henry (108. xii. 430).—I should 
myself be glad of information concerning 
one Henry Etough who was a parishioner 
of SS. Anne and Agnes, Aldersgate, in 
1726. He would seem to have been a man 
of considerable substance, his house being 
(apparently) the largest in the parish at the 
time. McMurray. 


‘THe ABBEY OF KILKHAMPTON’ (10 S. 
xii. 323, 450).—As this curious production 
is under discussion I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to fill up one name which was omitted 
in Mr. BieackitEy’s key. It occurs on 
p. 8, containing the epitaph on the Dowager 
Countess S—y—. This is evidently Christa- 
bella, daughter and coheir of Sir Thomas 
Tyrrel, Bt., of Castlethorpe, married first 
to John Knapp of Cumnor, secondly to 
John Pigott of Doddershall, and lastly, 
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about 1754, to Richard Fiennes, Viscount 
Saye and Sele. The Viscount died in 1784, 
and she died 23 July, 1789, aged ninety-four. 
in the notice of her death in The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine it is stated that she dressed, 
even at the close of her life, more like a girl 
of eighteen than a woman of ninety. Her 
favourite amusement was dancing, and she 
indulged in it almost to the last week of her 
life. She was always lively and had an 
excellent heart. J 


May I be allowed to make the following 
comments upon Mr. BEAVEN’s most per- 
spicacious contribution to this subject ? 

P. 25.—Having considered Mr. BEAVEN’S 
exhaustive summary of possible people, I 
have come to the conclusion that this epi- 
taph was intended for Edward, 12th Earl 
of Derby, whose character, allowing for 
exaggerations, it appears to fit. My edition 
seventh) gives in the Index Lord 


P. 78.—Mr. BEAVEN seems to be right. 
My Index gives ** Lord N—h,” and as Lord 
Newborough had been M.P. for Carnarvon, 
I was led astray. 

P. 92.—This is certainly Mrs. Macaulay, 
In copying my list I transcribed ‘“ Dr. 
Graham,” her husband, whose name appears 
at the top of the inscription. 

P. 112.—My Index gives ‘*Hon. M— 
M-n-a-ue,” but the initial evidently is 
wrong. 

.—My Index makes another mis- 
take, giving “* Sir W—r H—rt—n.’ 

P. 126.—I ought to have written Elizabeth, 
Countess of Berkeley, but copied in error the 
name of her husband. After the death of 
Augustus, 4th Earl of Berkeley, she married 
{in 1757) Mr. Robert (afterwards Ist Earl) 
Nugent, the ‘* Lord N—” of the text. They 
separated at the end of two years. I still 
think that the blank epitaph on p. 50 refers to 
Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess of Kingston, 
as my Index gives ** D— of K—,” and the 
reference to “‘ Three Russians ’* corroborates 
iy belief. 

P. 130.—My Index, which is so often 
wrong, gives “B...... Countess of B—,”’ 
not P—. 

I had not seen the previous lists of Mr. 
PIeERPOINT and Mr. Van NoorpDeEN, which 
anticipated the greater portion of my own. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


STEERAGE ON A FRIGATE (10 S. xii. 470). 
—Since the original frigate was a merchant 
vessel as well as a battleship, the steerage 
portion would probably have been, as in 


merchant ships, the space between the com- 
panion ladder and the captain’s cabin. R.H. 
Dana, jun., in his ‘ Seaman’s Manual,’ 1867, 
describes it as being “that part of the 
between decks just forward of the cabin.” 

. Ho~tpEN 


CATALOGUE RaAISONNEE” (10 S. 
xli. 348, 418, 474).—Im “ Dictionnaire Fran- 
cois-Anglois & Anglois-Francois, par Louis 
Chambaud, nouvelle édition, rev ue, cor- 
rigée, &e., parJ. Th. Des Carriéres, & Londres, 
1815,” ** Catalogue’ appears as feminine. 
In Boyer’s ‘Royal Dictionary Abridged,’ 
5th ed., London, 1728, it is masculine. 
What was the date of the first edition of 
Chambaud’s dictionary, and whether in it 
* catalogue ”* is said to be feminine, Ido not 
know. Is it not possible that “* catalogue ” 
attracted, as it were, in some dictionaries the 
feminine gender of its next or near neighbour 
** Catalogne ” ? ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


W. Jay, THE PREACHER: Cyrus Jay 
(10 S. xii. 444, 485).—I have heard Cyrus 
Jay spoken of by several who knew him 
personally, and though he was not success- 
ful in his latter days, I do not think he was 
in any great straits. Thanet Place had 
still at least one well-known, not to say 
distinguished, occupant; and a writer on 
legal subjects, in a letter of 1901 now before 
me, makes this mention of Jay’s ‘ The Law: 
What I have Seen, What I have Heard, and 
What I have Known’ -poor old 
Jay’s book, the proof- ‘whereof he 
gave me to read.” W. B. H. 


St. GRATIAN’s Nut (11 S. i. 10).—In the 
extract from Hakluyt the mention of 
trees presents a difficulty in the way of 
tracing the kind of nut described. The 
synonym St. Gratian is not given by 
botanists. But popular and scientific names 
change, and after a long period their par- 
ticular application is forgotten. The author 
of the *‘ Voyages’ refers more especially to 
the virtues of the nuts, and perhaps assumed 
that they were the fruit of some tree ; but 
the description generally points to the 
Trapa, water-caltrop, aquatic herbs pro- 
ducing farinaceous seeds (nuts). The seed 
is larger than the kernel of the filbert. 
There are three species. Trapa natans is 
sold in Venice under the name of Jesuits’ 
nuts. Pliny says that the Thracians made 
this into bread; and Thunberg states 
that the seeds of the Trapa bicornis are 
commonly put into broth in Japan. The 
large seeds of Trapa bispinosa are sweet and 
eatable; they form an extensive article 
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of cultivation in Cashmere and other parts 

of the East. They are common food, and 

known under the name of Singhara nuts. 
Tom JONEs. 


ScaRLET PIMPERNEL (10 S. xii. 166).—In 
Cumberland, Cheshire, Northamptonshire, 
Warwickshire, Hampshire, and Huntingdon, 
the common pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis, 
is known as the poor-man’s weather-glass, 
or the shepherd’s weather-glass, because of 
its delicate sense of perceiving the approach 
of rain, when it closes its flowers :— 

Come, tell me, thou coy little flower, 

Converging thy petals again, 
Who gave thee the magical power 
Of shutting thy cup on the rain? 
While many a beautiful bow’r 
Is drenched in nectareous dew, 
Seal‘d up is your scarlet-tinged flower, 
And the rain peals in vain upon you. 
‘The Botanical Looker-out,’ p. 168, quoted in 
Friend’s ‘ Flowers and Flower-Lore.’ 
It is also ‘‘ good to prevent witchcraft,” 
and while it is being gathered the following 
charm should be repeated :— Ee 
Herbe Pimpernell, I have thee found, 
Growing upon Christ Jesus’ ground : 

The same guift the Lord Jesus gave unto thee 
When He shed His blood on the tree. 

Arise up, Pimpernell, and goe with me, 
And God blesse me, 

And all that shall were thee. Amen. 

If this be said twice a day for fifteen days in 
succession, fasting in the morning, and on a 
full stomach in the evening, “no one can 
predict how much good will follow ” (Dyer’s 
‘English Folk-lore,’ quoted zbid.). 

From the pimpernel’s habit, too, of closing 
its blossoms about two o’clock it has gained 
the name of shepherd’s clock, a name applied 
also to the goats’-beard. Some call it John- 
go-to-bed-at-noon for the same reason. 

J. Ho~tpen MacMIcHakt. 

I can remember how the country people of 
Derbyshire almost worshipped the pretty 
little lowly-growing flower. Of it some 
would say that it was the ‘‘ prettiest low- 
groundest flower that God ever made.” 
One old lady always said, when she met with 
it in the garden :—‘‘ Thou lowly, lovely 
pimpernel !’* Whether she was quoting or 
not I do not know; but as she would sit 
and make “lines,” probably the idea was 
her own. I have heard it called “ the 
ground star” by a harvest man. But one 
and all seem to love the beautiful little 
flower which looked up at them from the 
ground, and which, though too small almost 
to be gathered, could not be passed by. 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE, 


CHRISTMAS QUARREL Firry YEARS AGo 
(10 S. xii. 508).—On a recent evening one of 
my sons read out the incident of the dis- 
turbance between the 24th Foot and the 
Tower Hamlets Militia. My other son, with 
the ‘ Recollections of a Humourist’ in his 
hand, said: ‘* Why, I have just read an 
account of this in this book.” A. W. a 
Beckett, however, gives the sequel :— 

**The late Duke of Cambridge harangued the 
Regular battalion. ‘If 1 had my way, I would 
send you to ——,’and he mentioned a place with 
an exceptionally sultry climate. ‘But as you can’t 
go _ just yet, you shall all go to Mauritius.’ ”— 


R. J. Fynmore. 
Sandgate. 


Tuomas Owen (11 S. i. 30).— 
It may be of interest to G. F. R. B. to know 
that a Thomas Ellis Owen, J.P., architect 
and surveyor, was resident in Portsmouth 
previous to 1 Nov., 1843, on which date he 
was elected Town Councillor for the Ward 
of St. Paul, and also twice elected Mayor 
of the same borough (1847, 1862). 

Although Southsea was in the early part of 
last century in its infancy as a watering-place, 
there being only a few houses called Croxton 
Town (which took its name from its builder, 
Thomas Croxton), Thomas Ellis Owen was 
known as the founder of Southsea, 7.e., the 
more fashionable part, which sprang up a few 
years later. Mr. Owen was held in high 
esteem by all who knew him, and was much 
sought after for his professional abilities. 
He died 11 Dec., 1862, and was probably 
buried in the town here. Was he son of the 
Mr. Owen said to have died in 1814 ? 


Southsea. 


CanNING ON “ ToBy Puitpor” (10 S. 
xii. 387, 470). —In ‘ Actii Sinceri Sanna- 
zarii....Opera....ex secundis curis Jani 
Broukhusii. Accedunt Gabrielis  Alltilii, 
Danielis Cereti, & Fratrum Amaltheorum 
Carmina,’ Amsteledami, 1728, p. 366, the 
title of the epigram which I quoted at the 
latter reference is ‘ Horologium Pulvereum, 
Tumulus Alcippi.” The first line begins 
‘* Perspicuo in vitro” instead of ‘‘ Perspi- 
cuus vitro” ; and in the fourth line “ ezco ” 
appears instead of ‘‘ subito.” 

There follows next (p. 367) :— 

Idem, Iolw Tumulus. 
Horarum in vitro pulvis nune mensor, Tole 
Sunt cineres: urnam condidit acer Amor, 
Ut, si que extincto remanent in amore faville, 
Nec jam tutus eat, nec requietus amet. 

There are eight epigrams about Galla, 

pp. 370-72. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 
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Insect NAMES IN (10 xii. 
245).—* Clock’ is used for beetle as far 
south as Lincolnshire. 

With regard to spiders being “ etter- 
caps,”’ is it not possible that certain of them 
do inflict a slight wound ?_ I have been told 
by two people in North-West Lincolnshire 
that they have been bitten. My first in- 
formant, a very intelligent domestic servant, 
fond of observing the habits of animals, 
averred that she and other people had 
suffered from the attacks of little black 
spiders in a certain old house. The bites 
caused some slight inflammation in persons 
who had very sensitive skins. A gentleman- 
farmer to whom I repeated the story said 
that he himself had been bitten by a house- 
spider, but it was a large one. Several people 
of my acquaintance complain of the bites of 
earwigs, declaring that they can give a sharp 
nip. L. ¥. 


In Forfarshire the usual name for an ear- 
wig was horn-golach.” 


A beetle here is known as a “‘ clock-bell ” ; 
a humble bee as a “ bumler ” ; the ladybird 
as “* cushie-coo-lady,”* hence the local rime : 
Cushie-coo-ladie, fly away hyem [home], 
Yer hoos is afire, yer childer arl gyen [all gone]. 
R. B—r. 
South Shields. 


CHILDREN WITH THE SAME CHRISTIAN 
NAME (1058. xii. 365; 11S. i. 35).—In The 
Genealogist, N.S., vol. xxi. p. 106 (October, 
1904), I printed a pedigree of the family of 
Forsett. Among the sons of Richard Forsett, 
Reader of Gray’s Inn (obiit 1561), are two 


Williams. The elder was alive in 1589, 
the younger in 1583. 
G. C. Moore Smita. 
Sheffield. 


In Ireland it is regarded as a certain way 
of bringing ill-luck and early death to *‘ call 
a child for ” a dead brother or sister. ‘‘ The 
name is already registered in heaven ’’ 
used to be the solemn reply to the natural 
question, ‘‘ Why is it so unlucky ? ” and fifty 
years ago both Catholics and Protestants 
shared in this “‘ freit.””. My own family gave 
several convincing instances in early deaths 
that “ those who look to freits, freits will 
follow them.” 


Marcu Maten (10 S. xii. 489).—The 
proverb ‘in ore vulgi”? is Welsh, not | 
Gaelic. ‘‘ Varch” is correct. The radical | 
form is ‘‘ March,” but m mutates to v (f) | 
after the preposition ar. 


H.ILB. | 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Memorials of Old Sussex. Edited by Percy D. 
Mundy. With many Illustrations. (Allen & 
Sons. ) 

THE publishers indicated above have taken over 

the series once issued by Messrs. Bemrose, and 

we are glad to notice that the recent volumes 
in it fully maintain the interest of the ‘‘ Memorials.”” 

Local history is much more popular than it used 

to be, and in this volume the reader will find 

enough of a varied character to induce him to 
continue his researches on the lines he prefers. 

No single volume can exhibit anything like 
all that is noteworthy in an English county. 
The difficulty lies, as the Preface of this one 
indicates, in the matter of selection. Here the 
general history of the county has been omitted, 
a proceeding to which we do not object, as all 
the space is needed for the several special subjects 
which receive treatment. 

Sussex has been the subject of a good many 
books of late years, and it is the more creditable 
to find that all the articles here have an air of 
freshness and that mastery of detail which comes 
from real knowledge. Mr. Tavenor-Perry deals 
well with ‘ Saxon Architecture ’ and ‘ The Castles 
of Sussex.’ The Rev. Dr. Cox has a subject after 
his heart in ‘ The Forests of Sussex.’ Prebendary 
Deedes, an old contributor to our own columns, 
writes on Chichester, the beautiful Market Cross 
of which forms a suitable frontispiece ; and the 
editor on ‘ Monastic Remains ’ and ‘ Country Life 
in the Past.’ Perhaps the most interesting of the 
antiquarian articles is that on ‘ Mural Paintings ’ 
by Mr. P. M. Johnston, dealing admirably with 
a subject which may almost be called new in 
view of the inattention or destruction which 
was the lot of these early memorials of piety in 
the nineteenth century. 

No book on the county is complete without the 
prose of Mr. Belloc, and he leads off with a few 
of his characteristic pages on ‘ The Individuality of 
Sussex,’ full of his usual attractive, if audacious 
generalization. He talks disparagingly of ‘‘chance 
settlers,’’ but it seems to us that many of the old 
families who have been in Sussex for years might 
reasonably regard him in that light. He has good 
hope that the characteristics of the county will 
be permanent :—- 


‘“* The thing that would wound us, and perhaps 
destroy us, would be the discovery of metal or of 
coal. Men of science assure us that this is im- 
possible. Their word is extremely doubtful 
upon all matters, but upon this matter it is, for 
once, a comforting and a reassuring word.” 


Mr. M. Jourdain has an agreeable style, and is 
consequently well suited for the account of 
‘ Literary Associations ’ (inevitably disappointing 
so far as Shelley is concerned) and the charm of 
Rye. Hayley and Blake at Felpham receive a 
special chapter. 

The ‘‘ Long Man ”’ or “‘ Giant”? of Wilmington 
is one of the oldest memorials, we believe, of the 
county. The two writers who deal with it— 
Mr. G. Clinch in ‘ Celtic Antiquities,’ and Mr. 
William Martin in ‘The Downland ’—are not 
exactly at one regarding its antiquity. The 
paving of the outlines of the figure with white 
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brick we regard with great satisfaction, as_ it 
secures its permanence. Mr. Clinch’s _ brief 
mention associates the figure with ‘* some form 
of ancient religion.’”’? He has our adherence to 
this view. Mr. Martin says, inter alia :— 

** Horsfield and Lower agreed in thinking it 
probably the work of medizval monks from the 
priory in the plain below. Absence of. 
concerning it somewhat justifies suspicions of 
its antiquity, since so prominent an object could, 
if present, scarcely have been passed unnoticed.” 

As to this we remark that the Cerne Abbas 
giant is also associated with monks close by. 
But may they not in both cases have taken on a 
cult, or, at any rate, a spot with associations of 
religious awe? That the Dorset figure was 
regarded as of use in promoting childbearing is 
known. That either of them was the work of 
monks seems wholly untenable, for the reason 
that their proportions are clumsy. Monks were 
often medieval artists, and would have produced 
something less rude and strange in appearance. 

‘ Old-time Sport’ by Mr. H. A. Bryden, and 
‘Country Life in. the Past,’ by the editor, are 
particularly welcome as giving us an_ insight 


into the life of the people, without which such a | 
hook as this may be too exclusively antiquarian | 


in its appeal. We have ourselves a feeling for 
architecture in itself which makes all the lore of 
the subject a delight; but there are others to 
whom an old tower, say, conveys but little—is 
nothing, in the words of Sophocles, if empty of 
those who lived together within it. 

The race of old country folk is rapidly passing 
away, language, habits, dress, and social custom 
alike yielding to the overpowering attraction of 
big centres, which crush individuality. Perusal 
of this volume will show what admirable features 
still remain worthy of the study and thought of 
the man of the town. 


Our Debt to Antiquity. By Prof. Zielinski. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Prof, H. A. Strong and Hugh Stewart. (Rout- 
ledge & Sons.) 
We are grateful alike to the publishers and 
translators for giving us an excellent version of a 
stimulating little book. Prof. Zielinski delivered 
the lectures it embodies at St. Petersburg in the 
spring of 1903 to the highest classes of the second- 
ary schools in the capital. They did not gain a 
favourable reception at first, but soon won their 
way to asecond edition, which was ** meant for the 
world at large.”’ é 
Russia ‘‘ looks back to Byzantine Greek as its 
classical language,’ says the Introduction; but 
the Professor attaches much importance also to 
Latin, which is not generally viewed with favour 
in his native country. The defence of the study 
of the classics as an educational instrument is 
most spirited, and full of that simplicity and 


naiveté of diction which always seems to us the | 


great charm of Russian literature, while the 
Russian point of view has an agreeable freshness. 
The author has, too, a philosophic outlook which 
adds to the value of his survey. On the subject 
of ‘*semasiology ’’—a long word for a simple 
and important study—he is particularly good, 
and a little consideration of what he says would, 
perhaps, suggest to some writers of English their 
defects in the knowledge of words, and con- 
sequent degradation of a fine language. ‘* How 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


of notice | 


(11 S. I. Jay. 22, 1910, 


alten do T tear my hair for not having had a 
classical education!’’ said Pushkin; and we 
| have heard similar exclamations from men who 
| wrote with a due regard for the splendid heritage 
of their mother-tongue. 

| A brief exposition like this is bound to contain 
/some debatable positions stated as if they were 
assured. We are ready, however, to endorse in 
| the main the arguments so well put before us. 
| The translators have achieved the feat of pre- 
senting a rendering free from the distressing 
signs of alien origin. Perhaps this is because they 
| are themselves classical scholars. 

The appearance of such a work at the present 
stage of culture in England is opportune, and we 
hope that it will go far and wide. There is no 
trace in Prof. Zielinski’s lectures of the pedantry 
which disfigures much of the writing of learned 
scholars in England, and deprives them of the 
influence they might exert on the ordinary reader, 
and, as we all write now, we may add the ordinary 
writer. 

A Hundred Verses from Old Japan: 
Translation of the Hyaku-nin-isshiu. 
Porter, (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

THE grace and delicacy of the brief cameos of 

Japanese verse are becoming known to a few 

outside the ranks of professed scholars. This 

audience will be increased by Mr. Porter’s render- 
ings of pieces which all have five lines and thirty- 

one syllables, and were collected in A.D, 1235. 

We are told that Japanese verse depends on all 

sorts of puns and alternative meanings which are 

beyond the power of a translator to render. 

Apart from this, however, many of the pieces have 

charm as thumb-nail pictures of scenery, or as 

embodying a gentle, reflective melancholy which 
is attractive. We give a specimen of the poems, 
the work of a man who was an official in the 

Province of Sagami in 911 :— 

Gone are my old familiar friends, 
The men I used to know ; 

Yet still on Takasago beach 
The same old pine trees grow, 
That I knew long ago. 

Illustrations by native artists at the end of the 
| eighteenth century are reproduced here, and come 
| from the collection of Mr. F, V. Dickins, C.B., 
‘one of the few English scholars who have a 
thorough knowledge of Japanese ways and lan- 
guage, 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


| 
| 
| We must call special attention to the following 


being a 
By W. N. 


notices 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
| lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Eprrortan communications should be addressed 
| to **The Editor of ‘Notes_and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ane, E.C. 
| _B. M. D. CRE. George as the Patron Saint of 
England ”),—See 7 S. iii. 386, £06; 9S. v. 374, and 
the authorities cited. 
CoRRIGENDUM.——-16 S, xii. 
| verb, for “fin” read pin. 


483, col. 2, third pro- 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 


And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail. Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation. A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C, 

*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... 07 0 = 012 0 
TWO Vols. ... 0 4 6 010 6 017 6 
FOUR Vols, 014 0 1 3 0 2 2 0 
EIGHT Vols. 010 0 ito 115 0 3.3 
FIFTHEN Vols. 015 0 115 0 3 0 0 5 5 0 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Exchanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 


*] Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... aa ECS 07 6 012 0 ee 110 
TWO Vols. ... a oe = 012 6 017 6 ao 111 6 
THREE Vols, 017 9 13 0 220 
FOUR Vols, (EE @ 0 1 8 0 210 0 
SIX Vols. ... O 13 0 115 0 3 3 0 
TWELVE Vols. ... 015 O 115 0 a 800 5 5 0 


* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


CLASS B.-—The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Hxchange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application, 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 
Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis. 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS 
offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 
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The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 


The 


Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


3d. WEEKLY. Postage jd. 15s, YEARLY. Post free. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


AND MANY OF THE MOST 


Eminent Men of Science 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


{1T HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
-ournal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each finds 


in it something useful. We wish the ournal still further success.”—Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan. 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication. It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted.”—La Semaine Horticole, Feb. 13, 1897. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority.”— Le Moniteur @ Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


SPECIMEN COPY POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHER, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address-GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No. 1543 GERRARD. 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, F.C. ; and Printed b: 
J. EDWA D FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, January 2 1910. 
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